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The process of abstraction, therefore, involves finding out both dif-
ferences and similarities in the larger field of concrete experiences with
specific objects or persons. In time there emerge concepts of class, quali-
ties, and attributes which in turn may be associated with, or compared to,
other classes, attributes, and qualities. In principle this illustrates again
a shift from a form of mass activity to one which is differentiated. It is
on such bases that all manner of general terms are developed. Quad-
ruped comes to stand for all four-legged animals, but not for those with
six or two legs. Redness is a quality deriving from innumerable specific
visual responses. So, too, truth, honesty, justice, virtue, and like terms
come to stand for certain general attributes of everyday conduct. And
without these rarefied concepts the highest forms of thinking could not
be carried on. But, as we stall see, these and like terms easily get cut
loose from their moorings in concrete perceptual experience and come
to take on functions rather unrelated to their original ones. That is, they
become not concepts but stereotypes or false and vague concepts, free-
floating throughout conversation and writing, with no solid meaning but
often carrying much emotional freight. (See K. Young, 1930, on stereo-
types.)
In summary, then, we may say that language furnishes us a means of
handling the abstractions of concrete experiences; in fact, without words
we could not employ concepts in our adaptive relations. The names of
specific objects or persons are, in time, supplemented by verbal symbols
for classes, qualities, attributes, and relationships. And the names of the
latter no less than those of the former we learn from our society. In short,
verbal concepts are fundamental to the development of meanings of
situations, objects, and persons and to all the intricate elaborations of
these. Yet for the child, and for adults in most circumstances, meanings
exist at the level of practical usage. A chair is "something to sit on," a
knife is "something to cut with," and so on. But conceptualization, of
course, goes far beyond this and involves us in uniyersals of classifications,
categories, and relationships which it is the purpose of formal logic to
expose. Nevertheless, we must never forget that development and use
of the concept are tied up with language, which, in turn, is related to
social-cultural conditioning and communication. That is, no matter how
far abstract words depart from the concrete everyday realities, no matter
how far they become associated with the illogic of feelings and emotions
or how persistently grammar and logic try to keep their use within the
bounds of cause-and-effect relations, words remain in the end linked to
social interaction, directly or indirectly. They are used with reference to
some situation which has become internalized as a phase of anticipatory
behavior, but their full meaning can be understood only by reference to
the wider world of overt social conduct. (On the "danger" that concepts